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68 Ameriea.— Plain English: a Letter to the 
King, Svo, half calf, RRR, 106 1775 
Without name of place or printer; but written on | 
this side of the water. It is a strong defence of the | 
American Colonies, and a warning to George III. 

and his pig-headed advisers. 
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CICERO 
Plain Enelih; 


A Letter to the KING. 


S IR, 


HE meaſures purſued! hy the miniſ. 
try, ſince Your Majeſty's: acceſſion, 
' Rog been virulently aſperſed by ſome; and 
defended (perhaps. with as little candour) by 
others, As for me, I am not of the opinion 
(or pretended opinion) either of thoſe who 
call you the het of princes, or of thoſe who ſpealt 
the moſt diſreſpeRfullyof you. I think you very 
little better or worſe than the common run of 
kings; and, tho' I emirely diſapprove of ſeves 


ral acts of parliament in which you have 


concurred, I blame you leſs for any thing 
you have actually done, than for what you 
have neglected to do. This blame, however; 
does not fall upon Your Majeſty in particular, 
bur” extends to all kings, dead or living, as 

- 2 well 


* 
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well as to the e- in all oligarchics and 
democracies. Sovereigns have not been . 
wicked as worthleſs; not ſo malicious as indo- 
lent, - and careleſs whether their ſubjects were 
Happy or unhappy. We find in many a. 
thors high encomiums upon this or that prince, 
as an almoſt compleat Pattern of wiſdom and 
virtue. But theſe writers are more ſtudious to 
entertain the reader with intereſting charaQers 
than to repreſent the truth. The 1 real fact (I 
much fear) is, that there has never yet been, 
otherwiſe than comparatively, a good and wiſe 
king; or, in whatſoever country, any thing 
that deſerved. the name of gobernment. For; 
notwithſtanding the fertility of the earth and 
the invention of arts, (which, jointly, might 
be made to ſupply us with more than all we 
want) in what kingdom, and in What age; 
can we ſuppoſe the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants not to have lived dirty and neceſſitous, 


* 


and that thelr life was not ot miſery r 


— 
— 4 oo 


| There is in Swift a certain obſervation, which 
| dl not fall i in with the general ſenſe of man- 
kind; but which, nevertheleſs, appears to .me. 
2 very Juſt one; 3 vis. That the government 

of 


4 is 


643 


of a kingdom requires no great abilities. This, 
or NG hind: to this purport, he fays; and 1 
entirely acquieſce with him, tho the contrary 
opinion be almoſt univerſal. 


My ſentiments hereupon will, perhaps, i in 
due time appear well grounded: for 1 ſhall 
take the liberty to addreſs a few letters to our 
Majeſty, wherein, if you will be at the pains 
of reading them, you will find, occaſionally. 
mentioned. certain regulations, eafy to make, 
-and which, if made, would conduce much 
more to the happineſs of a people, than the 
ſucceſs of ever ſo great a number of ſuch 
ſchemes as even toſs. who have been call. 
ed good miniſters, have hitherto purſued. — 
When I ſay that theſe regulations are eaſy 
to make, I mean that they require nothing 
of what Ach called palicy. But there 
muſt be activity, and a concern forthe well- 
being of the ſubject; or, in lieu of this" 
concern, a "erſuaſion that what contributes to 
the proſperity and eafe of the common Peo- 
ple, no way leſſens the opulence and in- 
dulgences of the great; but, on the contra- 
Ty, Oey and nm, (me them; and that 

bs 34126 hide 
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this is reply the caſe may, in my appre- 
henfion, be eaſily demonſtrated. 


How many of theſe letters I may addreſs 


to Your Majeſty, I am myſelf ignorant. They 
probably will be very few. It has been al- 
| ways my maxim that good ſenſe is compriſed 
in ſmall, in very ſmall compaſs; unleſs where 


the writer or ſpeaker ſpends his time in anſwer- 


ing objections made, or that he ſuppoſes wilt 
be made, I never heard the celebrated Lord 
Chatham; but have been aſſured by ſome, 


who had frequent opportunities of hearing 


him in the zenith of his reputation for elo- 
quence, that all the matter contained in a 


ſpeech of two hours of this deified orator, 
might often have been delivered inten minutes, 


without being too cloſely eompreſſed. And 
yet, (ſuch is the farce of prejudice!) the 
houſe, while he was making theſe diffuſed 
harangues, would be inceſſantly ringing with 


hear him, kear kim; in the mention of which, I 


_ arraignleſs his judgment than the 


judgmeatand 


taſte of his quditars; he well knowing, without 


doubt, that the groſs of mankind determine 


of he merit of an harangue rather by it's 
lengchk 


* 


( 3 ) 
length than by the cogency of it's irgumenis, 
and often dream that they are convinced by 4 
frothy ſpeech of two or three hours, where 


a ſhort one even of the ſtrongeſt reaſoning; 
would have had little or no effect upon theme 


In theſe letters to Your Majeſty ! ſhall be ; 


free; ſometimes, perhaps; blunt; but never 


rancordus; at leaſt, not in any plate that 


points at Your Majeſty : and the freedom or 
bluntneſs, that I ſhall uſe, will not be in con. 


ſequence of an unmannerly diſpoſition, bit 
wilt be the natural effect of that concern for 


the general happineſs, which prouipts me to 


publiſh my thoughts, Steele, as I recollect, 
mentions in one — his Spectators, or Guards. 
ans, a certain preacher, who, having occafion 
to ſpeak of Hell before a congregation of qua. 
lity, called it a place nat to be named ta jo pulite. 
an audience, This the writer applauds, and. 


terms. elegant, But his judgment is entirely 
wrong. The expreſſion is highly abſurd; as 


being affected and unnatural; for the idea of 


a, hell, as painted to us in the Scriptures, is 


ſo infinitely terrifying, that it admits no. 


thought of compliment, but ſweeps away at 
once 


171 


once all diſtinctions, and levels the are with 
the Hoggar: 


Writing purely from the difates of my 
heart, I ſhall uſe a plain ſtile, and conſequent- 


I not take a Junius for my model. The ad- 


mired rhetoric of this man has ever appeared 
to me contemptible, and his underſtanding, 
ſhallow. Thoſe of his letters which I have 
read, (for I have not thought it worth my 
while to give them all a reading) have con- 
tained only a ſtiff, laboured, and vilely diſin- 
genuous invective, without any uſeful hints. 


Neither, whatever objections 1 may have 
to a part of Your Majeſty's conduct, am I at 
all inclined to liſt myſelf under the banners 
of the people either at Guildhall or at the Lon- 
dn Tavern. A modern patriot is a compound 

of the fool, the coxcomb, and the miſchief- 
making villain. Tis the reputation only of 
patriotiſm, and the applauſes of a brainleſs 
public, that he aims at. The real happineſs of 


: 


this public i is an object never in his thoughts, — 
Our: patriots take, accordingly, the ſhorteſt 


ay. 0 this reputation. | It is an caſy matter 
4 : | & 4 . 855 > to 
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violated right —wrll loſe the loft drop of my. 


Blood in de fence of your liberties- with other 
ſenſeleſs cant. This may be done in the midſt 
of the moſt luxurious indulgence, and requires 
no ſelf-denial But let us look into the private 
characters of theſe boaſters of publick virtue, 
and we ſhall find many of them as arrant raſ- 
cals as ever incurred the moſt infamous puaiſh- 
ment (what was he better, for one inſtance, 
in memory and honour of whom a ſtatue has 
been erected? a wretch, who, notwithſtands 
ing his great riches, was ſo far from being in- 
clined to relieve the diſtreſſed, that he could 
ſeldom, without difficulty, be brought to pay 
a juſt debt) and, among the reſt, ſcarcely one 
to be commended for more than a merely no- 
gative honeſty; a principle, which implies ng 
more than a defire to live undiſturbed. It is 
not, perhaps, eaſy to conceive a character 
more contemptible than the creature, 'who 
has-of late years cauſed ſo great a diſturbance 
in the nation. For the pitifulneſs of his intel 
lects, I appeal to the inanity Of his f. peeches: 
for, in ſhort, they are words, and "viking 
more : they contain no matter. | Nox. cold 
s any 


aux man of ſenſe. ever diſcover, in his whole 
ronduR, even the leaſt appearance of that ar- 
dour for the happineſs of the nation, which 
the idiot public has all along ſuppoſed to be the 
motive to his actions; or, indeed, any thing 
hut a ſurfeiting vanity, and a childiſh defire of 
being uppermoſt in every one's thoughts, * I 


ſay 


8 1 
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F he boaſted patriotiſm, and the boaſted and la- 
mented ſufferings of the idol of the ignorant part of the 
nation, naturally put one in mind of the zeal for th 
church, and the ſufferings of Fact Brunt, as related b 


tze independent ꝛunig- 


* 


re ſpept.in getting drunk for the church, and robbing 
« of hen-rooſts and, gardens. In ſhort, he was the 
A heſt chutch-man, and the greateſt thief, in all the 
ve neighbourhood; and in high eſteem with every one 
dc that honoured the cauſe ß 
4% doxy. But, for all this merit, as Jack was carrying 
de off half a dozen cabbages from Farmer Shepherds 
* arden, he was unluckily apprehended, and carried 
1 fore, jubtioe. Being upon his examination, and 
e © nigh his commitment, the parſon of tbe pariſh, w 
% had heard of his tribulation, came to intercede for ſo 
, worthy: a fellow-labourer-in the cauſe of tippling and 
« conformity. The doctor affirmed that, though Jock 
Vas addicted to roguery, he was honeſt.— Hoto, Vr! 
« an hang thief! replied the ſquire. I mean ke is for 
« tu church, anſwered the parſon.— Ile church, man 
« ſays his worſhip: and what then? — But confider, fir, 
46 al the doctor again, the proſecutor is a notorious diſa 
e ſenter.— And what if he be? quoth the juſtice : kae 


Away, 


. Juckks whole life » ſays the writer, was rellgiouſſy 


drunkenneſs and ortho- 


ut preſtyteriams a toleration to eat their oton cabbager® 


1+} 7 
ſay the idiot-public e for, in fact, the public 1s, 
in the judgment it forms of any remarkable 
event or perſon, an idiot. It ever was, and 
it is to be feared it ever will be ſuch. By the 
public, I mean the far greater number of in- 
dividuals, among the different claſſes of man- 
| kind; b»th the great vulgar and the ſmall, as one 
of our poets has it; as well (not to ſpeak of 
their ſuperiors) the far greater number of the 
rich citizens of London, who have, within 
theſe few years, given ſo many inſtances of 
their ſtupidity, as the far greater of the 
ragged inhabitants of the narroweſt and 
dirtieſt alleys. This wiſe public, too, violently 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Elizabeth' Canning, and 
firmly believed her ridiculous ſtory; a ſtring 

5 $5" donde Neves? 2 
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t Away, good doctor. I love the church very well; and 
« yet If have this fellow jaii'd and whipp'd. Jack was 
% accordingly committed; and, all the while he peeped 
through the grate, he modeſtly acquainted every 
one, Who came to ſee him, that his ſuſterings were 
all for the church, And in this the parſon joined 
with him, and collected money all round the pariſh, 


* 


„for Fack, by the name ot an koneft churckman, . who 
« was perſecuted by a fanatic. 1 


Nou we may ſaſely ſay, that Pack in the Iumbering 
epach has ſuffered juſt as much in the canſe of true pa- 
Wiotilm as Fack Brunt luffered for the church. - 


"© \w 


of the moſt enormous improbabilities; and, 
indeed, is ever-and-anon ſhewing itſelf equal 
in n judgment to the very brutes. 


But, how little worthy ſoever of regard the 
people may be, who have made for many 


years, and are ſtill making, ſuch out-cries a- 
bout their violated rights--corrupt ſeptennial par- 
liaments and a wicked adminiftration—their ig- 


norance and malice will by no means excuſe 
Your Majeſty, ſhould you, upon a ſcrutiny of 


your actions, be found to have been really de- 


ficient in your duty. And here I beg Your 


Majeſty to reflect that you have been now 


near fifteen years upon the throne, and then to 


aſk yourſelf what you have done in all this 
time, to make the inhabitants of your domini- 


ons more happy than you found them. Will 


it be enough to ſay I have not rendered their con- 
dition worſe than it was : I have done nothing un- 


lu ful? Your Majeſty knows what was the 


ſentence of the unprofitable ſervant, who re- 
ſtored to his maſter the talent he had received 
from him: and, were I to ſee a king enter- 


taining himſelf with his children, 1 paſſing 
a conkiderable ed of his time in iure upon 


1 


4 
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a muſical inſtrument, or in looking at pictures, 
prints and drawings, I ſhould at the ſame 
time imagine I ſaw a hand writing upon the 
wall, you have been we'ghed in the balance and 
have been found wanting to which, perhaps, 
2 grave divine would add, innocence — meer in- 
mcence—in thoſe who have it in their ſruer to 
ach good, 15 guilt i in proportion to that poue r, and 


thereupon quote the pargble to which't 8 have 
PANE: 8 N 


This only by way of prelude. I ſhall, in 
the future letters I addreſs to Your Majeſty, 
mention (as I have hinted above) certain re- 
gulations eaſy to make, which, with all their 
limplicity, would (I doubt not) be productive 
of much more happineſs. than what is com- 


monly called a refined policy. has ever ban, or 
"- capable of being. 


Ital conclude the preſent letter with an 
obſervation or two in regard to the Americans: 
reflections ſo naturally occurring, that perſons 
of plain ſenſe will always wonder how a mi- 
niſter could take it into bis head to propoſe 
meaſures in contradiction to them, and a par- 


liament adopt ſuch meaſures, 
a WS | --M 
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It were the height of abſurdity to fuppoſo 


that ſo immenſe a country as the Britiſh America 


would for ever continue in ſubjection to ſuch: 


a:{pot as England, even were our treatment 
of its inhabitants ever ſo generous and difinte- 


| reſted, 'Theſe Americans will one day form a 


vaſt independent empire, or empires; and, the 


more unrelentingly and violently they are now 


purſued, the ſooner will that be. _ are = 
ready too powerful far us to mana 

we pleaſe ; and we muſt 4.2 5e conne 4 
with them upon their own terms, or not at all, 


"Tis a jeſt to talk here of precedent, or of the 
laws of nations, or even of what the laws of 


morality would ſeem to juſtify us in expecting 
from cheſe people, in return for the obligat 
ons we pretend they have to us. Let us 


look into human nature into the temper 


of mankind.— That is the book we, ought to 
confult, in regulating our conduct with reſpect 
to theſe Americans. Let us ſuppoſe aur ſelves 
in their ſituation. What would our ſentiments 


be? The w ſame with therrs now, 1 | 
love of liberty is a lying le im A i 


animals; a princip le hob 924 


| Individuals "and even the lowelt of the brute 


5 creation 
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'vreation, are herein alike, What ſhould we 
think of a man, who, having educated his - 
ſon with what he himſelf is pleaſed to call ten- 
derneſs and indulgence, looks upon the ſon, now 
grown to man's eſtate, as a being devoted to 
kis intereſt, and under a moral obligation to 
provide for himſelf no otherwiſe than as ke 
ſhall direct? Should we not call this father an 
eld coxcomb and fol? Undoubtedly we ſhould, 
Now, we ourſelves, in our treatment of he 
North-American Colonies, are this old cox 
comb and fool, *Tis in vain to quote the 
Spaniards as a precedent, Their foreign ſub. 
jects, natives of hot climates, people timorous 
and unwarlike, may be kept in- awe by a 
handful of Europeans. But the inhabitants of | 
North-America are a hardy people, a people 
of much the ſame conſtitution with ourſelves, 
and will no more brook an everlaſting ſubjec- 
tion to England, than we ſhould brock the 
like ſubjection to the foreign deſcendents of 
aur anceſtors, had they continued a ſeparate 
people, and formed us, as we have formed 
the North Americans, 


What then is ta be dane? aillicbefaid. Pe 
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tamely to ſuffer them to renounce the Kn o 
England ? Were they determined to renounce 
it, we could not prevent their throwing it off. 
But it is plain they have no inclination to re- 
nounce it, ſo long as they can experience from 
us what they deem a reaſonable treatment. 
Are we then (will it be replied) to be dictated to by 
our own colomes ? things that owe their being to 
as? and ball they determine what treatment cf 
them is reaſonable, and what not? Why, yes: 
they will determine: we ſee they do: and the 
man, who, numerous, unanimous and reſo- 
tute, and at ſo great a diſtance as they are, and 
inhabiting a vaſt country, where their armies 
can make what removes they pleaſe, and will 

be always plentifully ſupplied with whatever 

they want, and where ours, when advancing 
any conſiderable way in-land, will be ever 
. -harrafſed and diſtreſſed, ſuppoſes that it is in 
our power to bring them to what terms we liſt, 
and to keep them in ſubjection by force, muſt 
be either ridiculouſly prejudiced or an oaf. 


It would bs matter of curioſity to read the 
compulſory plan, if any ſuch there be, that 
- Your Majeſty's minifters have drawn, for.the 
en theſe men to reaſon, A very 
| | wad 


4- 
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bild one it certainly muſt be: © Theſe inns 


ters (God help them!) have in all probability. 


heard ſomebody. ſay, or have read it in ſome 


book, that no meaſures are to be uſed with 


rebel-ſubjes, which may flatter them with 


an idea of their being feared, and that every 
conceſſion does but heighten their inſolence, 
In this ſpirit the proclamation ſaid to be iſſued 
General Gage is penned; a proclamation, 
ich the Americans will hold in great deri- 


fn They know too well their own ſtrength 


to be frightened with big words. * 


. 

If theſe Wi are ſo very Full of 0 max - 
im of not treating with what they are pleaſed 
to call rebels, and inſiſt upon an unconditional 
ſubmiſſion, let them caſt their eyes to Holland, 
and reflect how that ſtate was formed. This 
will balance many of the inſtances they would 


be able to quote. And yet, conſidering the 


riches of Philip the 2d, his numerous ſubjects, 
the diſcipline of his troops, the capacity of his 
generals, the fmall number of the low country 
male- contents, compared to that of our Ames 
ricans, their poverty, their nearneſs to Spain, 
and their contiguity to Flanders, the mothier- 
country of many of them, where he had an 

eſtabliſhed - 


niſters ſo wicked as they 
. be. As to principle, they appear to me much 


112 
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eſtabliſhed and 2 powerful — how 


_ infinitely leſs probability was there of their re- 


fiſting kim, than there is of the Americans res 
fiſting us! | | 


— 


14 am far from thi 8 OS mi⸗ 


re commonly ſaid to 


upon 2 level with the miniſters of late reigns. 


But I look upon them as weak—miſerably weak 


and bungling politicians. There needs no 
other proof of their being ſuch, than their pre- 
ſent conduct in reſpect to America, I believe 
we may defy Lucifer himſelf to tell us what 
their plan is: i: they ſeem! to have formed 
no regular plan at all; but merely to be poſ- 
ſeſſed with a notion —a confuſed notion of its 


being improper to recede, or in any degree 
to humour rebels, and, in conſequence of this 
... Confuſed notion, to be determined to go on, 

even though they ſhovld have no ground to 


expect a happy iſſue of any one particular ſtep 
they may take. In ſhort, they are acting like 


drivelers and madmen; and, if Your Majeſty 


ow them to proceed, will, 


„Lie N . — 
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But, though the rea/onableneſs of the rehfldhce 
made by theſe Americans be here, as has bon 
already hinted, out of the queſtion, and it 
would be prudent i: in us, confidering the ad- 
vantages we reap from an Naser with 
them, to humour thoſe whom wecannot ſubdue, 
it may not be amiſs to conſider whether this 
reſiſtance be really fo very unreaforable, and 
ſo infolent a deftance of legal wy , as is 
by ſome pretended. | 


The pamphlet of Tix axation no n 2 
to contain all that. can be ſaid in condemnati- 
on of this reſiſtance. This compoſition, hot 
withſtanding many weak parts, is artfub; 
and we may venture to ſuppoſe the author 
has been well rewarded. His penſion is faid 
io have been raiſed from three to five hundred 
à year for a former production in Juſtification 
of miniſterial conduct. I make no doubt the 
preſent performance has been worth Him, 
at the leaſt, another two- hundred: and, it our 
adminiſtration continue to purſue unpepular 
meaſures, it is not improbable that, ere long, 
we ſhall ſee the philoſophical doctor lolling 
in his carriage-and- four, with an income e- 
qual to the revenue of a good biſhopric. 
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The quinteflence of the dodtor's reaſoning 
is compriſed, as I peo, in the follow- 
ws r 2 


rr 


cc an abſolute power. From the decrees of 


44 the member, or members, in whom ſuch 


60 power is lodged, there can be no appeal. 
6c For to had can the appeal be made? 

6c © With us, this power refides in the ſovereign 
< and the parliament jointly. Our ſovereign 
* and his parliament have lately enacted cer- 
< tain laws reſpeQing their North-American 
ſubjects; which laws, however repugnant in 
all appearance to their intereſt, theſe North- 
** Americans ought, in conſideration of the 
© power from whence they iflue, to receive 
ce implicitly. The ſupreme power can never 
ce be lawfully refiſted. To reſiſt it is rebellion, 
cc on ac} which makes it pm what Jpall 
* be thenceforward the ſupreme * power ; and 


s which tends, by neceffary 1 to 
< anarchy and confuſion.“ 


& In every Rate Shore 5 is "ALERT RE lalend | 


Taxation no Tyranny, _. 


m 
- 


. ** 


To defer for a moment what may be ſaid 
in behalf of the Americans in particular, I 


ſhall confider this argument in the n 
and I reaſon thus, | 


ne (or nee) is the Ss ties, 
A Unhappineſs (or pain) the only 
thing to be avoided. Whatever is in its infi- 
nite conſequences productive of more happi- 
neſs than unhappineſs is good. Whatever is 
in its infinite conſequences productive of more 
unhappineſs than happineſs is bad. Govern- 
ment is a good thing for no other reaſon than 
that it is attended with more happineſs. than, 
is anarchy. If therefore a government: be ſa 
framed, or ſo conducted, that the deſtruction 
of it would be attended with more happineſs. 
oo its continuance, it will be right to deſtroy 
If it be ſo conducted that the reſiſting it in 
certain inſtances would be attended with 
more happineſs than a total acquieſcence, it 
will be right to reſiſt it in thoſe inſtances. 
And certainly either of theſe caſes is poſſible. 
If it be objected that the idea of any perſon, 
or perſons, authorized to reſiſt the ſupreme 
and abſolute power, implies an inconſiſtency, 
C 2 {igce 
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fince.in that caſe this power would be no longer 

ſupreme and abſolute, and that confequently no 
one has a right to reſiſt it, (ſtill leſs to endeavour 
the deſtruction of the government,) I reply 
that an inſupportable knot, which cannot be 
untied, muſt be cut. It ſuffices that the two 
caſes, I have mentioned, are poſfible: and, 
though no perſon can be, in the nature of things, 
formally authorized to determine when either 
of them exiſts, - and when not, yet, as the 
mind will neceffarily be reaſoning, wnether 
we will or no, he, who believes that the de- 
ſtruction of a government would be attended 
with more happineſs than its continuance, 
and, in conſequence of ſuch belief, endea- 
yours the deſtruction of it, acts upon a right 
principle; as he does likewiſe, who, for the 
ſame end the general happineſs] refiſts it in 
particular points. On the other hand, he, 
Who believes that the perpetuity of this go- 
vernment, and an entire obedience to it, 

would be attended with more happineſs than 
* $ diſſolution, or than an oppoſition to it on 
any occaſion, and therefore acts in favour of 
this perpetuity, or this entire obedience, is e- 


_ qually commendable _ the other two. 
Fe : | There 


( at ) 


There are many ſo enthuſiaſtically fond of 


order, and ſo abhorrent of confuſion, they 
would tell me I am miſtaken, in ſuppoſing it 
poſſible for the deſtruction of a government 
to be attended with an increaſe of happineſs, 
or a diminution of miſery ; that anarchy is 
more inſupportable than the ſevereſt tyranny 
and that he therefore, who endeavours the 
ſubverſion of a ſtate, is engaged in a bad 
dauſe, how laudable ſoever may be his inten- 
tions. 


Though we ſhould admit that anarchy, ta- 
king the word in its worſt ſenſe, as ſignifying 
that confuſed ſtate, where no particular is un- 
der protection, and every one is conſequently. 
expoſcd to injuries, is more inſupportable than 
the ſevereſt tyranny, it would not follow from 
thence that he, who endeavours the ſubver⸗ 
ſion of a government, is neceſſarily engaged 
in a bad cauſe. This anarchy can never be 
of long continuance in a civilized nation, and 
a government of ſome form or another will, 
ere long, take place. 1 


* 


Were the maxims of non-refiſtance to him, 
211 or 
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or them, in whom reſides the abſolute power, 
and of the unjuſtifiableneſs of putting an end 
to a government, every where received, what 
could be expected but univerſal flavery ?. Con- 
fidering the ſtrong propenſity in mankind to 
tyrannize, this, almoſt infallibly, would be 

the nene, 8 


| To come now, with Your Majeſty's leave, 
to the caſe of the North-Americans in par- 
ticular. . 3 


The author of Taxation no Tyranny has; in 
ridicule of their congreſs, and of their addreſs 
to the people of England, invented a mani- 
feſto of the inhabitants of the county of Corn- 
wall, whom he ſuppoſes to have taken it in- 
to their heads to erect themſelves into an in- 
dependent ſtate, and to be henceforward no 
otherwiſe connected with all the reſt of the 
kingdom, or ſubje& to the king or parlia- 
ment, than as oy! themſelves ſhall think 
Proper... 


This manifeſto, it muſt be confeſſed, is en- 
etertaining. It is s lively, and very humorous. 
42 "4 Ity $ 
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Its only fault is that it is nothing to the Pur- 


poſe. The author, however, if we may cre» 


dit him, though he owns that eèevery one 


would conclude ſuch! a memorial: to be Wfit- 
ten either in jeſt or by a madman, does not 
think it at all more prepoſterous than the ad- 
dreſs of the congreſs. R 

Should the adeaihiftiation' ales" mea- 
ſures with reſpect to America, and condeſ- 
cend to render reaſons to the public for its 


ſo doing, a command to this author”! to ſee 


things in another light would, -poſhbly, ſoon 
diſcover to him a great difference in point of 
propriety (for ſuch there certainly 1s) Wen 
* two A. TY 1s WH 


buns: un 
The 3 propriety or abſurdity: Xy 2 | manifeſia 


declaring 2 reſolution to execute a certain 


ſcheme, depends reſpectively upon the power 


or inability to execute it, and upon the pru- 
dence or imprudence of doing it, could | 
certainly be done. The diſere se or indif 


cretion of making 1 the deſign ply be 


likewiſe inchaded.” ) SITS ol 


*. 
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-- (I here fuppoſe this declared reſolution not 
to be feigned for politic ends, but to be the 


real intention of the perſon, or perſons, from 
we the e is iſſued) 


Who, now, Sew afſert that the Nonh-A- 


| mericans and the people of Cornwall are, ag 


to either power or intereſts, in ſimilar circum- 


ſtances” with. reſpe&. to this government? Is 
not the difference ſo great that a conduct, 
which would be rational in one, might be 
meer madneſs in the others? How were. it 
_ poſſible for the Corniſhmen to ſucceed in the 
attempt, ſhould they take the ſtrange reſoluti- 
on of ſeparating themſelves from the reſt of 
England? The comparative ſmallneſs of their 
numbers conſidered, no one not a lunatic 
could ſuppoſe the thing practicable. P 

- But, even granting them potent enough: to 
withſtand all the reſt of the iſland, and like- 
wile the foreign forces that might be introdu- 
ed, to what end ſhould they deſire ſuch a 
ſeparation? Their wiſhing it would not imply a 
leſs degree of lunacy, than would their now 
conceiving themſelves in a capacity to effect it. 
There being no phyſical circumſtance in the 


ſpot 
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ſpot they inhabit, that renders W whifon 
with all England any way inconvenient to 
them; and they not being, nor havingany reaſon 
to apprehend they ever ball be, dillinguiſhed 
by the legiſlature to their prejudice, the ſepa- 
ration could anſwer no good purpoſe. The 
certain conſequence would be a greater diffi- 
calty, (and attended with greater expenee) 
than they now find in procuring ſuch of the 
conveniences or ornaments of life as are not 
produced among them; and the probable con- 
ſequence a frequent jarring—ſometimes a war 
with England, and perhaps eee 
a deſcent from ſome * nation. 


Let us fee now how it ſtands with the 
North-Americans, 


As to their ability to reſiſt us, I can urge no 
more than what I have already ſaid. Their 
numbers, their unanimity and their reſolution 
are ſuch, that, conſidering likewiſe their being 
no way inferior to the Engliſh in military cou- | 
rage, and little, if at all, inferior to them in 
military till, together with their diſtance from 
ENS, and their inhabiting a vaſt country, 
i D where 


Aw") 


where their - armies can make what removes 
theypleaſe, and will be always plentifully ſuppli- 
ed with whatever they want, and where ours, 
when adyancing any confiderable way in-land, 
will be ever harraffed and diſtreſſed, to ſuppoſe 
that we ſhall ſubdue them, and be able to 
keep them in ſubjection, ſeems to imply either 
a total want of underſtanding or a degree of 
madneſs: and, if the generals Burgoyne and 
Gage do really endeayour to give Your Majeſ- 
ty hopes of any thing like it, it would certain- 
ly be moſt conſiſtent with Your Majefty's hu- 
manity to order theſe two unhappy men home, 
and to recommend them to the phyſician of 
Bedlam. As to the filly addreflers from 
Mancheſter, Lancaſter and Birmingham, they 

would do well to confine themſelves to their 
| looms and their forges. The nation will be 
finely governed, when the miniſtry is directed 
by weavers and blackſmiths! To adviſe the 
ſending a fleet to conquer China, or Japan, 
would not be more abſurd than the advice they 
have giyen. It isan eaſy matter for the mice to 
talk of faſtening a bell to the cat's neck. How 
will they put it in execution? 


But 


(: a) 


ce But, however able theſe Americans may 
© be to reſiſt us,” will it be ſaid by thoſe who 
diſapprove their conduR, © they have atleaſt 
* no riglit to reſiſt. They are ſubjects of the 
* Engliſh government, and, as fuch, ought 
eto ſubmit to the Engliſh legiſlature.” To 
ſuppoſe dominion without authority, and ſubjects 
without ſubordination, appears to the author of 
the above-mentioned pamphlet an egregious 
abſurdity, 


| Now to me there ſeems to be ſomething e- 
quivocal, or indefinite, in the word ſubje@ : 
and it is, as I apprehend,' in a great meaſure, 
from the 'not making allowance for this lati- 
tude of ſenſe, that the conduct of the Ameri- 
cans appears to many ſo highly criminal. — 
To uſe the word ſubjects, in ſpeaking of them, 
is, for want of another word preciſely expreſs- 
ing their ſituation, very allowable. But who 
will pretend to, ſay that their relation to the 
Engliſh government is exactly the ſame with 
our own? Phyſically circumſtanced as they 
are, it cannot be the ſame; though, from the 
barrenneſs of language, they are comprehend- 
ed with us under the general denomination of 


Subjects. D 2 They 


( 28 ) 


They are the deſcendants of perſons, to 
whom certain of our kings have granted char- 
ters to ſettle in the reſpective countries they 
inhabit; by which charters thoſe perſons were 
authorized to conſtitute corporations veſted 
with fuch and fuch powers. The inference 
of thoſe among us, who call them rebels, 1s 
that, exiſting as political bodies merely by vir- 
tue of thoſe charters, by a diſobedience to 
the legiſlature not only the charters are for- 
feited, but the delinquents are fill farther 
puniſhable, 


This reaſoning will do very well for a fu- 

perficial-ſenſed lawyer: but I believe people 

of underſtanding, and who have any tincture 
of generoſity, will conſider the matter in an- 


other light, 


He muſt be very ignorant of the temper of 
mankind, who can ſuppoſe that, when a prince 
grants a permiſſion to his ſubjects to form a 
colony in a diſtant country, he does it from a 
concern for the happineſs of the cmigrants. The 
chief motive is the aggrandizement of the mo- 
ther-country, by her turning to hea own pro» 


fu 


+ & } 


fit the labours of theſe people and their deſcens 
dents, © The eafing the mother - country 
of many hands, that he conceives to be 
uſeleſs and burthenſome, may likewiſe have 
ſome weight. A proof how little part a con- 
cern for the happineſs of theſe people has 
in this diſmiſſion is the little uneaſineſs he feels 
at the miſery of thoſe at home. And let it 
not be ſaid that I contradict myſelf, in ſup- 
| poſing a prince deſirous of aggrandizing his 
kingdom, and regardleſs, at the ſame time, of 
the happineſs of his home- ſubjects. Power 
being merely relative, a kingdom is powerful 
only as compared with other kingdoms; and, 
a prince being but an individual, and unable 
to effect any thing alone, he is potent no o- 

therwiſe than as his kingdom is potent. An am- 
bitious prince may therefore ardently wiſh to 
make his people collectively powerful, with» 
out being in the leaſt concerned for their haps 
pinefs, Where is there now a country ſo 
powerful as was France in ſome parts of the 
reign of Lewis the fourteenth? and where is 
there greater diſtreſs than it is well known 
there was among his ſubjects? of which diſ- 
weſs, or of the cauſes of it, he could not be 
a ignorant. 


—— 
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ignorant. But does he appear to have ſtudied 


the removal of this diſtreſs? By no means. 
It is true he encouraged the fine arts. But this 
he did from the fame childiſh motive, which 
prompted him to make war upon his neigh- 
bours——the raifing to himſelf a vain reputa- 


tion. The fine arts are little more than an 


_ ornament in life. Their ſolid uſe is trifling. 


The ſciences, which he likewiſe cultivated, are 
of greater benefit. Yet even theſe contribute 


no mighty matter to happineſs. What moſt 


effectually diffuſes it throughout a nation are 
the purity of morals, and the enjoyment of 
the neceſſaries and conveniences of life. Of 
theſe he was no way ſollicitous. I grant he 
endeavoured to promote commerce, and there- 


by to enrich his kingdom. But here his perſonal 


aggrandizement was full the motive. the 
influx of wealth into a kingdom is no cure tor 
poverty. Two kingdoms of equal extent, and 
equally populous, may contain equal quantities 


of wealth, while great-numbers of the inhabi- 


tants of the one live in the utmoſt want, and 
every individual of the other is accommodated 


with neceſſaries and conveniences. It is not the 


quantity of money in a kingdom, but the pra- 


per 


( 3! 
per diſ per ſion of it, that excludes poverty, 
England is perhaps twice as wealthy as it was 
five-and-forty years ago: yet the number of 
our diſtreſſedly poor, and the degree of their 
diſtreſs, are to the full as great as they were 
then: and I wiſh I could affirm, with any ap- 
pearance of truth, that Your Majeſty has ever 


ſhewn ſuch a ſollicitude for the application 7, 


a remedy as would have diſtinguiſhed you 
from other ſovereigns. That a remedy might 


be eafily found I have not the leaſt doubt: and 
of this I ſhall ſpeak in another place. 


But to return to the Neat from 
whom may ſeem to have nn 


A prince, who Aiſeifſes a part « his fob 
jects to form a colony, is moved thereto, as I 
have juſt now aſſerted, not by a concern for 


the happineſs of the emigrants, but by the 


principle of ſelf-intereſt. Every colony is 


modelled by its charter as to the- prince and 
his council ſeems moſt for the advantage of 
the mother-country. We will now ſuppoſe 
a North-American, a blunt ſpeaker' and fully 
convinced of this truth, to be juſtifying his 

| countrymen . 


© Whatever indi 


eduntrymen to ſome among us, who accuſe 
them of ingratitude and rebellion, = 


* Your reproach of iar days he, 


js fooliſh and groundleſs. If you ſay that 


<« we have any obligations to you, you lie. 


ulgences there may appear to 
* be in the forms of our ſeveral charters, and 
te whatever favours, as you call them, we have 


e fince received, are to he aſcribed not to any 


* g00d-will to uc, but to ſelfiſh ends. You 


Knew that thoſe indulgences, and thoſe fa · 
* yours, would at length be for your own ad- 


et advantage. We are therefore no otherwiſe 
te obliged to you than as a flock of ſheep is 


* obliged to the farmer for turning them into 


« fields of rich clover, or his ſwine for a plen- 
te tiful allowance of good peaſe. But you are 
<« ſorely miſtaken, if you think your clover 
and your peaſe ſhall ever bring us to the 
« ſlaughter-houſe. We have good horns and 
good tuſks, to defend ourſelves withal. 


ee Your charge of rebellion is as ridicu- 
© Jous as that of ingratitude. Your princes 
40 © muſt have been weak and * if, 


« in 


M 


«te * 


3 
in granting charters for ſettlements in North- 
America, they could ſuppoſe that England 
would for ever maintain, even in any de- 
gree, a ſupremacy over a country of .O 
wide an extent, and ſtill much weaker and 
more ignorant to imagine that, when ſo 
vaſt a tract of land ſhould become well 
peopled, its numerous inhabitants would 
ſuffer themſelves to be trampled upon, and 
made a property, by the occupiers of this 
pitiful iſland. In acting as we do, we dif- 
cover no greater a ſhare of pride than it is 
well known is inherent in all men, how- 


ever latently ſo in thoſe of a daſtardly diſ- 


poſition. Would you yourſelves, had you 
been formed by the foreign deſcendants of 
your anceſtors, as we have been formed by 


© you, be content, now you are become a po- 


tent nation, to be ſtill governed by their 
prince and parliament, ſuppoſing ſuch a 
prince and parliament to exiſt? If you ſay 
yes, you lie again. But, even granting your 
afſertion true, you avoid the imputation 
of a be temper only by confeſſing 
yourſelves to be nincompoops. 


* : — 
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& Tt is not that I wiſh North-America 48 
yet diſmembered from the Britiſh domini- 


ons. Notwithſtanding its vaſt extent, its in- 


habitants are not ſo numerous, nor may be 
for ſome hundreds of years, as to make it 
ſhameful that it ſhould be conſidered as de- 
pendent upon England. But the time vill 
come, when it would be mof# ſhameful.— 
What ſort of figure would that country 
make throughout the world, which, extend- 
ing every way thouſands of miles, and contain- 
ing hundreds of millions of ſouls, ſhould 
own itſelf the vaſſal of a paltry iſland, ſe- 
parated from it by a wide ſea, and ſcarcely 
affording room even for thirty millions! Such 
an object as this would be a monſter in go- 
vernment: and I cannot enough admire the 
ſhortſightedneſs. and the vanity of your ſu- 
perficial orators, who talk ſo frequently of 
this vaſt empire ; as if America were to be 
for ever appendent to a country compara- 
tively ſo inſignificant as Britain, Conſcious 
of our future ſuperiority in power from this 
extent of territory, and too well acquainted 
with your ſelf-love, we decline a repreſen” 


tation in your parliament ; a propoſal ſtrong- 
YE / bay ly 
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lyurged (and with much ſeeming admiration 
of his own wiſdom and equity) by that weak 
mortal, the efpouſal of whoſe ridiculous 
cauſe will be for ever a mark of the 1gno- 
rance and wrong-headedneſs of your nation, 
and by others of his degree of underſtand- 
ing. This poor creature is repreſentative- 
mad. Beſides that ſuch a repreſentation 
would be a diſgrace to us at a future period, 
what could it avail us even now? It would 
only rivet fetters, which it is high time to 
ſhake off, or, at leaſt, to looſen. Your in- 
famous treatment of the Iriſh, a people 
ſeparated from you but by a narrow neck - 
of ſea, and whom you ovght to confider as 
a part of yourſelves, is a ſufficient leflon to ..- 
to avoid a more intimate connexion with 
you. Under colour of our own conſent, we 
ſhould be more and more oppreſſed. The 
ſmall number of our repreſentatives (and 
perhaps even ſome of theſe bribed by a miniſ- 

ter: for we have ſcoundrels among us as 
well as you) would be of no weight, when- 
ever the intereſts of Britain and America 

were in competition. 


c Notwithſtanding this your felf- partiallity, ! 


« ſhould 


ſhould rejoice to ſee a re- union; but not 
otherwiſe than upon, terms conſiſtent with 


the honour of America, Nor indeed can 


there be a re-union, but upon ſuch terms as 
we approve, Your military efforts are im- 
potent and vain, You are but murdering 
your, men and ſquandering your money. 
Thoſe among you, who are fo ignorant or fo 
prejudiced as to expect that theſe efforts will 


be of any efficacy, and who poſſibly are 
* buoyed up by the remembrance of the victo- 
ries gained in the late war, little conſider the 


infinite difference there is between fighting 


in a neutral country and in that of an enemy, 


where all the inhabitants conſpire to diſtreſs 


the invader. Could you ſpare a hundred 


thouſand men for the ſervice in America, 
(and you can never ſpare half the number) 
it would be to no purpoſe. How is this 


army to ſubſiſt? or who ſhall prevent 
the greateſt part of it from deſerting in a 
country, where, with a loſs to the proprie- 


tor ſo trifling as not to be felt, ſo much land 
may be given to every individual as will 


maintain him in plenty? in the acceptance 


of which, he, at the ſame time, eſcapes 


Fol 
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from the danger of periſhing by famine or 
the ſword, and foregoes nothing but the 
diſtant and uncertain hope of a pitiful ſeven 
guineas a year from a Chelſea-hoſpital. It 
would not be at all ſurprizing, were the 
whole of your common men to paſs over 
at once to an army of the Americans, and 
leave their officers ſtanding at different diſ- 
tances, like the pillars of a ruin'd Palmyra. 
In ſhort, all you can do is to take and keep 
< poſſeſſion of a few of our ports, and 10 
prevent our fiſhery: and Heaven knows 
you wovld be ſoon weary of the expence, 
that this would be to you. But, even 
granting it were no expence, how would it 
otherwiſe avail you than in the gratifying a 
thuſt of revenge? And would you ſacri- 
fice to fo poor and low a paſſion the inte- 
reſt of your country, and renounce the ſolid 
advantages you may reap from an inter- 
courſe with us, whoſe ſtilhEincreaſing num- 
bers would be a mine of wealth to you? 
* Your inahility to conquer us, and your 
Intereſt in preſerving us, being both ſo gla- 
ringly apparent, to deliberate whether you 
* ſhould continue to make war uponus, or whe- ' 
= 2 ther 
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UT le 
& ther you ſhould liſten to our addreſſes for an 
 & accommodation, (addreſſes far from being 
* conceived in the ſtile of rebels) would ſeem 
& to imply a total blindneſs. You might, with 
as much appearance of reaſon, deliberate 
« whether the cuſtoms of eating and drink- 
& ing ſhould be continued, or whether a 
* trial ſhould be made to live upon air.— 
* And don't pretend to tell me of the o- 
* pinions of parliaments and privy-coun- 
* cils. What are parliaments and privy- 
councils? There being no ground for 
* ſuppoſing birth to give a ſuperiority of un- 
* derſtanding, we may conclude a houſe of 
© lords to be as liable to form a wrong judg- 
« ment as a company of tradeſmen. The 
* commons, 1t 1s true, were they choſen for 
* ſuch qualities as ought to give them a pre- 
t ference, would approve themſelves a wiſer 
* aſſembly. But what commoner is choſen 
& for his wiſdom ? The electors of the com- 
© moners are for the moſt part low raſcals, 
& who, in giving their votes, conſult only 
* their own intereſt. A preſent bribe, or the 
* expectation of a few guineas a-year profit 
* as tradeimen, has much more weight with' 7 
„ „ them 
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them than any confideration of merit. But, 
even were they ſwayed by this conſiderati- 


on, (as ſometimes, it muſt be allowed, is the 


caſe) we ſee plainly enough, by the booby 
frecholders of - Rat what fine Ju 


conſtituents are of merit.” 


Were 1 always qualified. to judge of 


the capacity of other men, and never biaſſed 
by affection, we might expect in privy-coun- 
ſellors a larger ſhare of wiſdom than we can 


ever hope to find in either a houſe of lords 


or a houſe of commons, a lord being ſuch 
merely from the caſualty of birth, and a com- 
moner owing his election to mecenary 
wretches, who in chuſing him have ſolely 
their private intereſt in view. But, unhap- 
pily, kings are often undiſcerning, and think 
they diſcover wiſdom, where in fact there is 
none. Nor is it always from a ſuppoſed diſ- 
covery of wiſdom, that a king admits a man 
into his privy council. Hiſtory is full of ex 
amples of men, who have gained the affecti- 
on of their ſovereigns by trifling qualificati- 
ons, and, without any true merit, have be- 
come ſoextravagantlytheir favourites thatthey 


ra have 
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c have ever after governed their maſters; and 


6c 


cc 


cc 


ſometimes to the ruin of the ſtate. Remember 
a Gaveſton and a Buckingham in your own 
country. "Io 


8c The opinions of privy=councils, conſidered 


merely as privy-councils, are therefore little 
to be regarded. And, as to parliaments, how 
many injudicious acts how many ſcores of 
them—have they paſſed! ſome of which 


have been found ſo very prejudicial that a 


repeal has been abſolutely neceflary ; while 
others not only uſeleſs, but inconvenient, 
have been ſuffered to emain in force, no 
mortal can tell why. What man of ſenſe 
can without contempt refle& that, out of 
five hundred and fifty members of the houſe 
of commons, a hundred and ſeventy-three 
ſhould be men fo void of underſtanding as 
to give their vote, as they did this laſt win- 
ter, for the reſcinding the reſolutions on the 
Middleſex election! Almighty God! what 
an outcry has there been in your filly na- 
tion about nothing at all! Here is a man 
of no perſonal qualities, in regard of either 
ability or diſpoſition, to recommend him, 

1 x. man 


1c 


© head to turn patriot, and bawls about 
tc 


cc 


cc 
te 


*© thereupon expel him from among them. 
te In conſequence of this, he ine 


. 
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r (a man capable auiy of making moſt 


empty harangues) who takes it into his 


liberty. A very ſtupid periodical publica- 
tion appears; of a certain paper in which; 
groſsly reflecting on the ſovereign, the com- 
mons conclude him to be the author, and 


the idol of an idiot- public. The ignorant 


and unmannerly freeholders of a county 


elect him in the next parliament; and it 


js ſtill determined by the houſe that he 


is not Org of a ſeat. Now, for 
Heaven's ſake, what is there in this a& of 
the commons; to counteriance ſo univerſal. 
a clamour about the violation of rights, and 
the ſubverſion of liberty? But, in ſhort, 
there is nothing too fooliſh for a profefled 
anti=courtier, or a profeſſed ſtickler for li- 
berry; to ſay. How it is poſſible for a 
man's being judged by the houſe of com- 
mons unworthy ever to fit among them, 
for his having publiſhed a ſhamefully i in- 
decent production, to affect the * very vital: 
of the conſtitution, the great Primary ſources 
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of the power of the people ®, we may defy 
the very devil himſelf to diſcover. A much 
more natural concluſion. is that it may be a 
caution to members of parliament, and to 
thoſe who aſpire at being members, not to 
be guilty of any thing ſimilar. But two 
great lawyers, forſooth, [| Wedderburne and 
Dunning] were in the minority, and judged 
that the vote ought to be reſcinded. Well, 
and what if they did? Why then two 
great lawyers judged like aſſes. What 
is a lawyer's judgment, in a queſtion 
of that ſort, more than that of another 
man? No men form more ſenſeleſs judg- 
ments than lawyers frequently do even 
in points of law, their peculiar province; 
nay, ſometimes even in the moſt plain 
and eaſy points, where one 'would ima- 
gine that a child, or a dreaming old 


woman, could ſcarcely err: witneſs, among 


«© other. 


» 


* Theſe' words are taken from the exordium of 2 


very ſtupid ſpeech, made by the Lord Mayor himſelf 
on the occaſion, which ſpeech was inſerted in the public 
papers in the _— of March laſt: in all pro- 


bability, by his 


it 


rdſhip's procurement, as judging 
to be a very fine one, | 
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other inſtances, the bookſeller's cauſe, de- 
termined. laſt year. An act of the $th of 
Queen Ann gives an author, or his aſſigns, 
an excluſive property in his works for a 
limited time. Is not this plainly dedaring 
that, without an act of parliament, authors 
have no ſuch excluſive property? Un- 
doubtedly it is. And yet ſeven or eight of 
your wiſe judges, out of twelve, deter- 


mined otherwiſe, and gave it as their opi- 


nion that they really have it: which is 
making the act to ſay . hereas authors 
have naturally, and without any obligation to 
us, a perpetual excluſive property in their 
works, and thoſe works are a Noli me tangere 
to all others, we now, out of our gracious in- 
clination to encourage ingenuity, and from a 
tender concern for the nece{/itous, as well 
knowing that authors are commonly poor louſy - 
mortals, do grant to them and their affigns an 


* excluſive property in fuck works, for the full 
term of fourteen years; and, without doubt, 
theſe authors and their aſſigns, as in duty 
bound, will thank us for nothing. Your Wed- 
derburne, too, and your Dunning, who 
joined in that abſurd vote in regard to the 
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Middleſex affair, were concerned in the 


* promoting this righteous cauſe of the book- 


ſellers. You will tell me, perhaps, that 
they were concerned only as council. But, 
if they thought the cauſe a juſt one, what 
ſort of judgment muſt they have? If they 
thought otherwiſe, what ſort of conſcience ? 
Perpetual property in literary productions 
would evidently be an injury to ſociety. 


Were ſuch property eſtabliſhed, any ca- 


pricious coxcamb, who ſhould become the 
proprietor of a valuable work, might de- 
prive the world of it through mere per- 


verſeneſs: and I have been often ſcandalized 
at the remiſſneſs of your univerſities in this 


particular. The miſſing a veniſon-feaſt, 
or the loſs of a few bottles of ſuper. 
excellent French wine, would give your 


heads-of-colleges, and the reſt of the mem- 


bers of your two univerſities, more pain than 


the annihilation of an ingenious author. 


% Now, in regard to an accommodation 
with America, I aſſert again that, if it take 


place, it muſt be upon Tuch terms as the 


Americans themſelves approve: and you 
K haye 
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“ have no ground to apprehend that their 
bc propoſals will be other than perfectly mo- 
* derate and reaſonable. Wich a keener - 
<« ſword in one hand than you are maſters of, 
* they tender you with the other the olive- 
ce branch. No weak proof of their friendly 
* diſpofition! This generous behaviour, even 
<« had they taken up arms upon too flight a 
ce provocation, - ought to excite in you ſen- 
cc timents of eſteem and affection. But J 
* can never allow the provocation to be toq 
flight. However ſmall, and ſeemingly of 
no account, the duty impoſed upon tea, it 
£ was viſibly deſigned as an introduction to 
the taxing America as you pleaſed. And 
* what mercy could we expect from a peo- 
te ple, who (as I have ſaid before) treat 
their next-door neighbours [the Iriſh} in 
te the ſhameful manner, in which you treat 
te them ? | 


cc 


* Your extending the limits of Canada had 
e all the appearance of a poor and mean de- 
te fire of having at our elbow a people in 
te your intereſt ſufficiently potent to annoy 
tf ys, whenever you ſhould be in a humour 
tf po ſer them on. * Your 


” 
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Vour ſhutting up the port of Boſton was 
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cc 


cc 
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a pitiful and unjuſt way of revenging 
yourſelves; neceſſarily involving thoſe, 
whom you yourſelves acknowledged to be 
innocent, with thoſe whom you called 


guilty. If you plead, in excuſe, that 
there is no other way of puniſhing, where 


the guilty cannot be difcriminated from 
ſuch of their townſmen as are innocent, 
and where thoſe guilty cannot be brought 
alone to juſtice, urging likewiſe examples 
of towns in your own country puniſhed 
upon the ſame principle, we reply that 


thoſe tovins had it not in their power to 


reſiſt; which, doubtleſs, they otherwiſe 
would have done. We therefore, who have 
it in our power, act but in the ſame manner 
as thoſe towns would have aQed, had they 
been capable of reſiſting, 


4 But furely nothing can exceed the in- 
dignity offered us, in dragging Americans 


to England, to undergo a trial here, for' 
imputed crimes committed in their own 


country. Tell me not of the improbability 
of * in America an equal and im- 


partial 
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partial jury for judging the crimes there 
ſpecified. J admit the plauſibility of this 


plea. But the treatment carries ſo arbitrary 


a face, it ſo deeply wounds the human 
pride, that the a& ought upon no pretext 


| whatſoever to have been paſſed. Human 
Natutes, that run counter to the ſtatutes? of 


nature, are abſurd. The practice : of 
good-manners is as neceffary between 
nation and nation as between man and 
man. No beings are patient of contempt; 


and the greater the power of him, * or 


them, to whom contempt is offered, the 
greater the indignation. and reſentment. 
No wonder then that we, who are, if 
not offenſively, at leaſt defenfively, as 
powerful as yourſelves, or nearly fo, 
ſhould ſo ill brook and ſo highly reſent an 


« a& of your parliament, that places us in 


cc 


*- 


cc 


cc 


ſo abje& a light. Its violation of decency 


is too great to be borne by ſuch as are able 
to reſiſt. | 


„The act reſpecting the religion of 
Canada is in itſelf perfectly right and juſt, 


. notwithſtanding the clamours it has raiſed 


among 
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among the fooliſh and narrow-ſoul'd both 
of Britain and America. The Proteſtants 


of Canada are at full liberty to profeſs 


their own religion: and that is enough. 
The Roman - Catholics being ſo much 


more numerous, the permitting them to 


eſtabliſh their own hierarchy is no greater 
© a compliment than the principle of good- 


manners required from you. When I 


« ſay that the act is in itſelf juſt, I mean 


that I apprehend a poſſibility of the mi- 
niſtry's having procured it from a bad 


motive; the ſame, to which I have aſeribed 
the extending the limits of that province: 


This act reſpecting religion the miniſtry 
might ſuppoſe conducive to the inviting 
ſuch numbers of the French to ſettle there 
as would make the province in ſome de- 
gree a match for its Proteſtant neigh- 


7 “ bours. 


The permitting the French to judge 
cauſes their own way was likewiſe a right 
meaſure. Whatever your fooliſh patriots 
might pretend, liberty ſuffered nothing 
by this permiſſion, Ori the eontraty, it 

e das 


te Was efabliſhed, 
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He, hs loyes what 


* another calls chains, loſes. his liberty by 
7 being e of thoſe chains. 
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* To the ſame narrowneſs of ſoul, that 
has given birth to the clamours upon the 
Canada- acts, are to be aſcribed the almoſt- 
general exclamations at the concluding the 
late peace: 'It was a a good peace; fay., 
what you will. Yoti will tell me that 
you could have exacted larger -conceſſions 
from a reduced adverſary; Tis true: you 
could: and for that very reaſon I aflirm - 
chat the peace was a good one. To exact 
exorbitantly, where there is no power of 


refuſing, ſhews a poor and villainous difs 


poſition, You bad as much as, with 
proper management, would ſecure your . 


future ſafety and affluence, 
would you require more? 


And what 
Would you 


make yout happinefs to confiſt in the 


| diftreſs of Others? 


8 10 ſling the terms of à re-union 
between Britain and North-America, what= 
ever thoſe terms may be, it will be right 
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to bear in mind, and your poſterity ought. 
always to remember, that the time will 


come when they will be no longer proper. 
Nay, a ftill remoter time will come, when 
there will be no fixed terms of connexion at 
all; though the intercourſe ( a friendly, 
and to Britain a profitable intercourſe, if 
it be not prevented by the too great avidity 


of your poſterity) may ſtill continue: for, 
when our country is become ſo populous 
and ſo potent that it were ſhameful it 
ſhould be ſtill dependent upon Britain, it 


will probably ftill retain an affection for 
its parent, and give her a preference in 


regard either of trade or of alliance, 
provided ſhe do not preſume too much 


upon this title of parent. And how ac- 
tive and uſeful an ally ſhe will be capable 


of approving herſelf, you may form ſome 
gueſs from the tranſactions of the late war 


and ſrom what is now paſſing. If her mili- 


tary powers are ſo conſiderable even in this 
5 What will they be in time to come! 


What 


* 


* F- 
* HAT ſays Your Majeſty to this your 
North-American ſubject? If we may 
believe him, he doesnot with to withdraw his 
allegiance, while he can continue it conſiſtent- 
ly with his own honour and with that of his 
country : and his harangue certainly carries 
an air of fincerity. The expreflion of the 
honour of the ſubje ought not to ſurprize. If 
it be an infrequent one, its being ſo is owing 
to the infrequency of a power in ſubjects to 
reſiſt their ſovereigns. Were this power com- 
mon, the expreſſion likewiſe would be com- 
mon. EE 


What this North-American ſays in vindica- 
tion of his countrymens conduc will, as I ap- 
prehend, not be eafily anſwered. They ſaw 
plainly the hand of oppreſſion ready to fall 
upon them. They endeayoured to ward it off, 
And what people would not have done the 
ſame, who had been conſcious of their own 
power? This reſiſtance their ſelf-ſtiled maſ- 
ters reſent, and meditate ſhameful puniſh» 

ments. They are now ſtill more irritated, and 
refuſe any farther intercourſe with theſe maſ- 
ters, unleſs upon terms conſiſtent with their 
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own happineſs. Herein there is nothing but 
what is natural; and he, who blames them, 
blames providence for forming the human 
ſpecies ſuch as it is. This is not a caſe to be 
determined by lawyers, who talk of regula- 
rity and irregularity of proceeding. There 
are caſes where irregularity is natural and re- 
gular: and I think I may venture to affirm 
Ni to be one of them. To tell a people, 
Who complain of a galling yoke, that they 
are not authoriſed to judge whether it is a 
calling yoke or not, is a jeſt. . Theſe Ameri- 
cans let us plainly ſee that they ui be judges 
of their own feelings, and the ratio ultima regum 
will never convince them of their having been 
miſtake. They are more than a match for 
us at this kind of argument: and if Your Mas 
jeſty and the miniſtry at length perceive them 
to be ſo, how much more noble and generous 
would it be to retract at once, than to ſacrifice 
the quiet and the wealth of the nation, and 
the lives of thouſands of the ſubjects, to an un- 
willingneſs to confeſs an error! It is not yet 
too late to retract; which, according to all 
appearance, it will be in a ſhort time: and 
what a /igma would the loſs of America be 
5 upon 


* 6 


Your Majeſty's reign, as long as the 8 92 | 
_ hiſtory will be read! 


It mortifies me to talk to a perſon in Your | 
Majeſty's ſtation with a freedom, which may 
ſeem to border upon indecency : but the im- 
portance of the ſubje& will plead my, excuſe. 


In ſome future letters to Your Majeſty 1 
ſhall apoſtrophe our ſcoundrel patriots, and 
let theſe wretches ſee (eſpecially the rich ones 
among them) how much more uſefully they 
might be employed than in clamouring about 
violated rights and ſeptennial parliaments. For 
a rich man to paſs his time in cenſuring the 
miniſtry, while he himfelf contributes no- 


thing to the public good, is the very height of 
impudence. 


Jam, 


| + Notwithſtanding the liberties] have here taken, 


Your Majeſty's very loyal and 
Affectionate ſubject, 
» | . 
October, co: 
1773. Sincerus. 
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